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Abstract 


Reading can be a challenge, especially for some English language learners. This language 
skill is acquired through direct instruction since nobody was born to read (Wolf, 2017). Some of 
these students struggle to learn to read for several factors such as limited vocabulary, difficulties 
in reading in their native language, oral language apprehension, metalinguistic inexperience, low 
cognitive, working memory skills and low socio-economic status. All these elements have an 
impact on English language learners’ reading success. Nonetheless, with appropriate and direct 
phonological, oral language and reading comprehension instruction, these students can learn how 
to read effectively. For instance, in terms of phonological strategies, rhyming, alliteration, 
segmentation, adding, and/or substituting can help classroom teachers maximize English 
language learners’ reading development. In regards of oral language strategies, educators need to 
implement vocabulary instruction, sight word vocabulary, classroom talk, use of cognates and 
authentic language opportunities to provide support for English learners’ oral language skills. 
Last, reading strategies like the use of graphic organizers, think alouds and scaffolding enhance 


students’ reading comprehension. 
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Chapter One: Introduction 


Reading is not acquired naturally. It is a skill that nobody is born with. The earliest form 
of writing appeared 5,500 years ago and humanity have existed for 300.000 years. Hence, 
reading is not an innate ability; our human brains are not naturally wired to read as they are for 
oral language. Every single person who wants to learn how to read needs direct instruction; and 
this process can take several years to fully master this skill. Wolf stated (2007): 

we were never born to read. Human beings invented reading only a few thousand years 

ago. And with this invention, we rearranged the very organization of our brain, which in 

turn expanded ways we were able to think, which altered the intellectual evolution of our 

species (p.3) 

Students who are learning English as a second language experience a great challenge in 
learning how to read because English is not their first language. These students need to make 
new connections in their brain to utter unfamiliar sounds and comprehend a language that is not 
natural for them. It is well known that English is an opaque language, the relationship between 
phonemes and graphemes is not predictable as other languages are, such as the Spanish language. 
Ellis and Hooper (2001) stated that “in opaque orthographies, the same grapheme many represent 
different phonemes in different words, and as just illustrated for English, there are many words 
that are irregular in terms of the default grapheme—phoneme rules” (p.573). 

Therefore, students whose first language is not English encounter struggles and take 
longer to learn how to read. According to the National Assessment of Educational Progress 


[NAEP] (2021), in 2019 fourth- grade English language learners scored 191 on the reading test 


which was 33 points lower than the students who are not English language learners. This is an 
indication that national educators require more pedagogical strategies that help ELL struggling 
readers improve this skill. 

There is an evidence that the current reading instruction in US public schools is not 
assisting English language learners in their reading development. Denton (2012) described that 
“multiple studies have demonstrated that with typical instruction, children who do not learn to 
read adequately in the primary grades will likely continue to struggle with reading in subsequent 
years” (p. 233). 

For instance, Griffin (2017) affirmed that struggling readers present problems when 
discriminating phoneme sounds, reading fluently and understanding what they are reading. 
Furthermore, Miao, et al. (2021) mentioned that these learners have oral language limitations 
which directly indicates that they have low reading comprehension. That is why, these students 
need effective instruction that help them acquire the sufficient phonological awareness and 
reading comprehension skills to succeed in the school setting. 

Cassano and Rohde, (2020) declared that phonological awareness is crucial to develop 
because it is a multidimensional language skill that can be described as the sound structure of 
spoken words, which it is not related to the meaning of the words. The phonological units 
contain syllabic and sub syllabic units. Besides, oral language defines the progress for good 
reading comprehension. This skill is described as vocabulary knowledge. Cassano & Rohde, 
(2020) argued that exposure to constant sophisticated words using story readings can improve 
vocabulary and concept knowledge. 

This thesis called entitled effective reading and phonological awareness strategies for 


elementary readers in the ESL classroom. The elementary level was chosen because the thesis 


author has several English language learners in an elementary level ESL classroom who have 
been struggling with both phonological awareness and reading comprehension since they have 
been in Kindergarten. There are thirteen students. Eight of them were born outside of the country 
and the other six students were born in the United States. With the intention to support these kids 
in being successful, the author thinks that this project is an opportunity to improve her teaching 
instruction as well as help the kids be fluent and effective readers of the English language. 

This thesis main objective is to share with classroom and ESL educators a variety of 
helpful strategies to improve phonological awareness and reading comprehension for ESL 
readers. These strategies will boost their teaching instruction as well as support English language 
learners throughout their process of reading efficiently. 

A workshop will be conducted to enhance students’ reading skills. During the first 
portion, phonological awareness strategies will be shared with teachers as well as the benefits of 
using these strategies in reading comprehension. For the second part, oral language strategies and 
reading comprehension strategies will be presented for educators, especially those that help the 
most the English language learners. For the last fragment, teachers will have the opportunity to 
pick three strategies that they will later implement in their literacy instruction; they will include 
one phonological awareness, one oral language and one reading comprehension strategy that 
they find more beneficial for their own teaching context. The ultimate goal to create this 
workshop is that educators have a handy toolkit that they can use to better serve the English 


language learners in the classroom. 
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Chapter Two: Literature Review 


English language learners are the fastest growing population in U.S public schools. The 
percentage of public-school students in the United States who were English learners (ELs) was 
higher in fall 2019 (10.4 percent, or 5.1 million students) than in fall 2010 (9.2 percent, or 4.5 
million students) (IES NCES, 2022). With these numbers are increasing, challenges also arise, 
specifically, in how to better serve English learners effectively. These students normally have 
low performance in school, struggling with reading and academic coursework (Calderon, et al., 
2011). That is why English learners need educators who meet their needs as well as stakeholders 
who improve educators’ teaching skills with comprehensive professional development. As 
suggested by Samson and Collins, (2012), general education teachers, with English language 
learners in their classroom, need foundational knowledge and appropriate application of oral 
language development, academic language, and reading strategies that help students succeed 
academically. Moreover, English learners require relevant contexts to improve their vocabulary, 
activation of prior knowledge and experiences to make learning more meaningful and significant 
(Li, 2013). 

In this chapter, there is a discussion about effective phonological and reading strategies for 
3" grade struggling readers in the ESL classroom. First, reading challenges and difficulties for 
English language learners are addressed; in other words, there will be an analysis on why these 
students struggle with reading comprehension: main factors, reasons and resources. Then, the 
benefits of phonological awareness on reading comprehension is presented, as well as 


phonological awareness strategies that general education teachers can follow to help struggling 
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English learners’ readers. In the same manner, the importance of oral language development in 
these students is discussed, including strategies to develop this competence. Finally, several 
effective reading strategies for struggling English language learners are explained such as 


graphic organizers, visual aids, and scaffolding. 


Reading Comprehension in English Language Learners 

Reading is a key success factor in school and it is an essential skill for everyday life. 
Children start formal instruction in reading in the lower elementary grades and continue to 
develop the skill in high school and college (Griffin, R. 2017). However, reading is not easy for 
everybody; for instance, for English language learners, learning to read in a second language can 
be difficult. In this segment, several reasons for why reading is challenging for English learners 
are discussed as well as appropriate pedagogical practices that can promote English language 
learners’ reading development. 

First, it is important to mention that reading comprehension has several components that 
are required to work together in order to make reading comprehension successful; these skills are 
decoding, vocabulary and cognitive processes. The failure of one of these components can 
generate poor comprehension of a particular text (August et al.,2006). 

In the case of English language learners, they do not always present with good vocabulary 
in their second language, they sometimes have limited background knowledge and they might 
have less familiarity with discourse patterns compared to their English speaker or high socio- 
economic status peers (August et al.,2006). Additionally, Fataneh et al. (2019) described that 
struggling English language readers present difficulties in several areas such as oral language, 


metalinguistic, and cognitive skills, including vocabulary, listening comprehension, working 
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memory, higher level skills and morphological and syntactic awareness. Besides, Li et al. (2018) 
mentioned that English language learners struggle in reading because they have difficulties in 
reading in their native language and this struggle also impacts the second language reading 
because both languages depend on the same set of linguistic skills. 

There is another reason that makes learning to read challenging for ELLs. English language 
learners and students from low socioeconomic backgrounds are at higher risk for late-emerging 
reading difficulties (Kieffer, 2010). Sirin (2005) stated that racial and cultural backgrounds are 
essential aspects in academic success; what is more, he indicated that compared to their white 
peers, minority students are behind. One of the reasons is that these students have low-socio 
economic status, parents have had limited education and they have attended under-supported 
schools; factors that are directly related to academic achievement. 

Additionally, poverty and reading achievement have a negative correlation. It is more 
likely that children from a low-income household perform poorly in reading (Allington et 
al. 2018). Hester (2019) indicated that these learning gaps, between children from low socio- 
economic status and children from higher income, start as early as eighteenth months. There is a 
great disproportion in vocabulary and language proficiency between children living in poverty 
and children with better socio-economic status. 

Nonetheless, English language learners can improve their reading comprehension with 
appropriate and purposeful pedagogical practices. As suggested by Denton (2012), English 
language learners can get benefit, as their English-speaking peers, from effective reading 
instruction such as 1) explicit instruction in phonemic awareness, 2) Instruction in phonics and 


fluency, 3) Implementation of guided and independent practice in reading, and 4) Instruction in 
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vocabulary and comprehension with limitless opportunities to practice new words in speaking, 


listening, reading and writing tasks (p.3) 


Benefits of Phonological Awareness on Reading Comprehension 

Phonological awareness is the capacity to recognize, process and use phonological units 
that make spoken words of different sizes and difficulties. Also, it is the ability to understand 
how the words in oral language are broken and can be manipulated (Milankov, Golubovic, 
Krstic, and Golubovic, 2021). 

There are several reasons that describe why English learners struggle with phonological 
awareness in the second language. In this segment, these factors are addressed including 
phonological strategies and techniques educators can take into consideration to support literacy 
development in English language learners. 

For literacy and language development, phonological awareness is decisive (Anthony et 
al., 2009). In the case of English language learners, when they are acquiring emergent literacy 
skills in their native language, they come with several resources such as knowledge of the first 
language’s phonology, morphology, syntax, semantic, and orthography. However, one of these 
resources is crucial for learning to read, children with limited phonological awareness in their 
first language will experience difficulties when learning to read in their second language 
(Anthony et al., 2009). Cockcroft and Alloway (2012) also described that phonological 
awareness is one of the best predictors for reading ability during the first school years. 

Further, phonological awareness is a complex task due to one of its most complex levels 
called the phoneme-level awareness. Phonemes are the smallest units of a language and can be 


challenging for some children since the English language has forty-four phonemes represented 
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by twenty-six letters (Cassano and Rohde, 2020). With explicit and direct instruction, phonemic 
awareness can be developed specifically for learners who are identified at risk for reading 
difficulties (Cassano and Rohde, 2020). 

Furthermore, English language learners and children from disadvantaged economic 
statuses may start school at risk due to lower levels of phonological awareness compared to peers 
with high socio-economic status. This disparity suggests that they have reduced exposure to 
print, texts and have limited experiences with written material in their households (O'Connor, 
Arnott, McIntosh, and Dodd, 2009). With all the reasons stated, phonological awaraness 
becomes an essential element for early literacy and language development in English language 
learners (Cassano and Rohde, 2020). 

There is evidence that phonological awareness instruction facilitates reading 
development; also, several studies have proven that both phonemic awareness and letter 
knowledge are great predictors of early reading success for the first two years. (Chair, Correro, 
Shanahan, Willows, and Yatvin, 2000). Phonological awareness needs fundational skills such as 
the alphabetic principle and the phonemic awareness. Both need to be directly taught because 
they prepare students to learn to read in their second language (Shen, 2013). For instance, english 
teachers in Hong Kong have used phonics instruction to teach how to read in English and they 
declared this instruction as effective for reading development and performance in early grades 
(Lau and Rao, 2013). 

Several strategies can be implemented to improve phonological awareness. As proposed 
by Schwarz (1998), it is high priority to teach the sound system of English. For example, he 
suggested that a reading system such as Orton-Gillingham, a system for teaching reading and 


spelling for students with learning disabilities, is a successful tool for reading development in 
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English language learners. In addition, manipulative materials, repetition, lists of nonsense words 
and syllables to exercise encoding and decoding are great strategies as well. 
The following strategies can help students enhance their phonological awareness: 

1. Phoneme awareness: 
Materials: three or four pennies and transparency sheets 
Procedure: Students place the pennies on the transparency sheet, in the top right- 
hand corner. Students move a penny as they say each sound. For instance, the 
word mat, m/ a/ t/. For each sound, students move the penny to the center of the 
transparency sheet (Texas Center for Reading and Language Artis and the Texas 
Education Agency, 2000). 

2. Rhyming: Students think of words that rhyme. 

Example: Students think of words that rhyme with the word shoe (Texas 

Center for Reading and Language Artis and the Texas Education Agency, 2000). 

3. Alliteration: Students think of words that start or end with a specific sound. 
Example: Look around the classroom. What do you see that starts with the /p/ 
sound? Look again, what do you see that finishes with the sound /m/? (Texas 
Center for Reading and Language Artis and the Texas Education Agency, 2000). 
Sentence segmentation: sentence segmentation helps students understand that 
sentences have separate words. Procedure: students count, clap, tap or finger- 
snap each word in a sentence. This can also be done for blending syllables to help 
students identify the different units of sounds (Texas Center for Reading and 
Language Artis and the Texas Education Agency, 2000). 


4. Adding, deleting or substituing: students add, change or take away sounds. 
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Example: What word do you have when you change /1/ for /s/ in the word light? 
What word do you have when you add the /b/ sound to the beginning of the word 
right? 

What word do you have when you take away /t/ sound from the word lie? 

(Texas Center for Reading and Language Artis and the Texas Education Agency, 


2000). 


Oral Language Development in Reading Comprehension 


The National Literacy Panel on Language-Minority Children and Youth (2000) reported 
that English language learners need instruction in the key components of reading: phonemic 
awareness, phonics, fluency, vocabulary and text comprehension. These five components are 
crucial for teaching English learners how to read and write, including oral language proficiency, 
which is also decisive to potentialize their reading comprehension development. NICHD Early 
childhood care research network (2005) also suggested that the success of reading 
comperehension is the combination of two key components: word decoding and oral language 
skills. 

In this section, there is a discussion about several aspects related to oral literacy: 1. how 
oral language affects reading comprehension. 2. why oral comprehension is necessary for 
effective reading comprehension and 3. How to promote oral language development with useful 
strategies. When children start the process of learning to read, they also have to manage several 
elements of oral language such as phonology, syntax, morphology, semantics, discourse, and 
pragmatics. That is why oral language and reading are interwoven, and they depend one on each 


other. In other words, oral language skills can define or be related to the speed or ease of reading 
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acquisition. In fact, empirical data reported that children with oral language disabilities are likely 
to show reading difficulties. (Snow, Burns, and Griffin, 1998) 

Students who have great oral language abilities can do several tasks with the language. 
For example, they are aware of words in sentences and syllables in words; they are able to blend, 
segment and manipulate sounds (phonology) (Brooke, 2018). Also, these students easily use 
expressive and receptive vocabulary; the former means words that students understand, and the 
latter is defined as the words the students actively use in speaking and writing (semantics). In 
addition, they can recognize the smallest units of meaning within a word and the rules on how 
these words are formed (morphology) as well as they can understand the social use of language 
(pragmatics) and can communicate in both oral and written ways with ease (discourse) (Brooke, 
2018). 

Moreover, students with oral language abilities have verbal memory, lexical and syntactic 
skills, factors that are predictors of early reading acquisition (Snow, Burns, and Griffin, 1998). 
In terms of verbal memory, retaining verbal information is one of the key elements for reading 
achievement; children who are able to repeat sentences or retell a story can have more success on 
reading acquisition than children who are not able to do so. With regard to lexical and syntactic 
skills, the vocabulary is the main predictor of reading achievement. In these elements, the 
expressive vocabulary is important; indeed, when young children have the object naming ability, 
they are more likely to develop future reading skills (Snow, Burns, and Griffin, 1998). 

Evidence shows that vocabulary acquisition, one of the most important skills for oral 
language development, is crucial for reading comprehension in English language learners. That 
is why, it is necessary that educators meet the needs of these students (Brooke, 2016). There are 


key instruction components to keep in mind in order to potentialize oral language in English 
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language learners: instruction in phonological awareness and instruction in vocabulary. With 


respect to vocabulary, these learners need multiple opportunities to interact with the target 


language in varied contexts. Therefore, teachers should consider giving instruction on both 


vocabulary breadth of knowledge and depth of knowledge (Brooke, 2016). 


The following strategies can help English language learners develop their vocabulary, 


one of the most essential elements for oral language development: 


l. 


Acquisition of sight word vocabulary: students who learn a list of words 
commonly named as high frequency words, will find easier to read texts and learn 
new words from grade level texts. When beginning readers master these words, 
they move toward becoming fluent readers. Incorporating lessons where students 
learn high frequency words will impact both oral language and reading 
development. (Helman and Burns, 2008) 

English language learners need explicit instruction of vocabulary: several 
strategies can be implemented such as 1. using visuals, 2. acting out the words, 3. 
building background knowledge, 4. using students’ first language, 5.use of 
cognates, 6. frequent exposure to learned words and 7. instruction on word 
structure (Northrop and Andrei, 2020). 

Scaffolding: Scaffolding is a support that teachers provide to students so that they 
are able to produce language effectively. This teaching strategy guides learners in 
their learning and help them move progressively towards stronger understanding 
as well as increases learners’ oral language development (Garbati and Mady, 


2015). 
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4. Providing authentic language opportunities: teachers can expose learners to 
limitless language opportunities where students interact with the target language 
authentically (Garbati and Mady, 2015). 

5. Shadowing: Shadowing is a strategy in which teachers monitor students’ 
academic language for a period of time to become aware of students’ academic 
needs in terms of oral language development. Therefore, appropiate and effective 
vocabulary instruction can be implemented in lessons (Soto-Hinman, I, 2011). 

6. Meaningful classroom talk: Productive talk should happen in the classroom at all 
times. This happens when there is a trusting classroom culture where students feel 
safe to express their ideas. A productive talk is effective when: 1. students know 
what the purpose of the talk is, 2. students have ideas to elaborate their speech, 3. 
students have organized thoughts, and 4. students produce complex and expanded 
language with connectors and conjuctions to elaborate their speech (Walqui, A., 


and Heritage, M, 2018). 


Reading Strategies for English Language Readers 


Struggling readers need an explicit and direct model of reading instruction (Rupley, W. 
H., Blair, T. R., and Nichols, W. D, 2009). They need explicit explanations, modeling, 
demonstration and guided practice in the most important elements of the reading process: 
phonemic awareness, phonics, fluency, vocabulary and comprehension (Rupley, W. H., Blair, T. 
R., and Nichols, W. D, 2009). In this section, several reading strategies are described in order to 


meet the needs of English language learners that face difficulties in their reading development. 
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l. 


Think alouds: Think alouds are a great strategy to develop students’ cognitive skills as 
well as they require teacher discussion and teacher-student interaction. The purpose of 
this strategy is to help students think as the teacher is thinking when thinking out loud so 
students can start understanding what strategies they can use when they encounter similar 
tasks (Rupley, W. H., Blair, T. R., and Nichols, W. D, 2009). 
Scaffolding: Scaffolding works as an aid to model or demonstrate a strategy to students. 
For instance, for a reading task, the teacher can use the scaffold to show students 
reporters’ questions such as who, what, where and when; questions learners can use and 
think about when they are reading (Rupley, W. H., Blair, T. R., and Nichols, W. D, 
2009). 
Teaching and modeling metacognitive reading strategies: Reading metacognitive 
strategies are imperative to teach in order to improve struggling readers’ comprehension 
(Iwai, Y. 2011). These strategies have three clusters of metacognition: planning, 
monitoring, and evaluating strategies. In regards to planning strategies, they are used 
before reading and they help activate learners’ background knowledge to get prepared for 
reading; for instance, observing a picture, heading, illustration or picture can help readers 
understand or predict what the text will be about (Iwai, Y. 2011). Also, leaners could 
check general information about the text before reading it such as the text structure. A 
planning strategy is also setting a purpose to read a specific text or making predictions 
about the text or book students will be reading (Iwai, Y. 2011). 

In terms of monitoring strategies, they usually happen during reading, and some 
examples are comprehension of vocabulary, what they have understood so far about the 


text, summarizing and getting the main idea of either the text or the paragraph. Last, the 
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evaluating strategies are those that are implemented after reading; in this stage, learners 
start thinking how to apply what they have read to other situations, and respond to 


comprehension questions to show better understanding of the book itself (Iwai, Y. 2011). 


4. Graphic organizers: 

Graphic organizers help English language learners organize, summarize and classify 

content. There is a variety of graphic organizers that can be used in the classroom for 

improving reading comprehension (Pang, Y. 2013). For instance: 

- For narrative stories, the beginning, middle and end graphic organizer is 
recommended (Pang, Y. 2013). 

- A problem and solution graphic organizer can support students in organizing 
information from a story (Pang, Y. 2013). 

- When reading books about science facts such as how to plant a seed, how to make 
lemonade, or how trees grow, graphic organizers that have steps can support students 
understand the sequence and order (Pang, Y. 2013). 

- When reading biographies, educators can have students use the timeline graphic 


organizer to understand the concept and the time (Pang, Y. 2013). 


Conclusion 


Struggling English language learner readers need phonological awareness, oral language 
development and explicit reading comprehension strategies for becoming better readers. There is 
a need for educators to modify instruction for English language learners in order to meet these 


students’ needs. With appropiate and effective phonological awareness strategies such as: 
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phoneme awareness, rhyming, sentence segmentation, adding and substituing as well reading 
comprehension strategies like the implementation of graphic organizers and metacognitive 
strategies, teachers would be able to close the gap. Also, teachers need to potentialize the oral 


language development in students with varied strategies so that reading comprehension can occur 


effectively. 
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Chapter Three: Project Design 


In this chapter, there is a discussion about the rationale of creating this workshop for 
classroom teachers who have English learners that struggle with reading in the classroom. Griffin 
(2017) stated that reading occurs naturally through direct instruction, but for some students 
learning to read can be a challenge; that is why these learners need extra support and 
interventions. Furthermore, in the case of English language learners, learning to read is a struggle 
because they sometimes have smaller vocabulary, limited background knowledge and less 
foundations of discourse dynamics. (August, Francis, Hsu, and Snow, 2006). Therefore, this 
workshop gives educators useful and effective phonological awareness, oral language 
development, and reading strategies that can be easily implemented in the classroom, on a daily 
basis, to help English language learners become better readers. 

One of the key components for reading development is phonological awareness 
acquisition. Learners with a solid foundation in phonological awareness become proficient 
readers (Holland, 2017). Educators need to identify what the English language learners’ needs 
are in terms of phonological awareness to start implementing effective strategies. These 
strategies allow students to be active in their own language learning. For instance, teachers in 
this workshop have the opportunity to learn strategies such as: 1. students can use manipulatives 
to sound out words and work on phoneme awareness (Texas Center for Reading and Language 
Arts and the Texas Education Agency, 2000), 2. Educators can invite students to play games 
such as finding words that rhyme in a song or a poem (Texas Center for Reading and Language 


Arts and the Texas Education Agency, 2000), 3. Teachers can invite students to find out objects 
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in the classroom that start or end with a specific sound (Texas Center for Reading and Language 
Arts and the Texas Education Agency, 2000), 4. Students can tap, clap or finger-snap to identify 
how many words a specific sentence has (Texas Center for Reading and Language Arts and the 
Texas Education Agency, 2000), and 5. Teachers can practice with students adding, deleting or 
substituting sounds through games and activities that allow learners develop their phonemic 
awareness (Texas Center for Reading and Language Arts and the Texas Education Agency, 
2000). 

The second component that is essential for reading development is oral language 
acquisition. Snow, Burns, and Griffin, (1998) reported that the learners’ oral language abilities 
play an essential role in becoming a proficient reader. In other words, the oral language is a 
predictor of reading achievement. That is why educators need to identify students’ needs when it 
comes to students’ oral language abilities and develop a plan to improve these skills. In this 
workshop, classroom teachers who have struggling English language readers have the chance to 
learn about oral language strategies that can be implemented in the classroom. 

These strategies will not only help enhance students’ oral language but also their reading 
comprehension: 1. sight words acquisition: acquiring high-frequency words will alow learners to 
read texts with ease. Educators need to plan lessons and activities that support learners’ sight 
word vocabulary (Helman and Burns, 2008), 2. Explicit and direct vocabulary instruction: 
teachers need to use visuals, have students act out words they are learning, build students’ 
background knowledge, use students’ first language, use cognates, expose students to learned 
words and instruct on word structure (Northrop and Andrei, 2020), 3. Scaffolding: This strategy 
helps learners move progressively towards stronger understanding (Garbati and Mady, 2015), 4. 


Authentic language opportunities: students need limitless opportunities to interact with the target 
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language authentically (Garbati and Mady, 2015), 5. Shadowing: in this strategy, teachers 
monitor students’ academic language for a period of time; then, based on the observations made, 
appropiate and effective vocabulary instruction is implemented in the classroom (Soto-Hinman, 
I, 2011), 6. Productive talk: teachers need to allow learners to have a productive talk during 
lessons, a productive talk has purpose, ideas, organized thoughts, complex and expanded 
language; this is a system that needs to be taught explicitly in the classroom (Walqui, A., and 
Heritage, M, 2018). 

The third component that is crucial for reading development is the implementation of 
effective strategies to improve English language learners’ reading comprehension. These 
strategies need to be taught directly and explicitly in elementary grade levels. In other words, 
educators need to teach reading through significant teacher- student interactions and teacher 
support in students’ learning (Rupley, W. H., Blair, T. R., and Nichols, W. D.2009). In this 
workshop, classroom teachers have access to meaningful reading strategies that are useful for 
English language learners. 

These strategies can be implemented on a daily basis during English language arts: 1. 
Think alouds: teacher’s think alouds can help develop students’ cognitive skills as well as will 
help learners start applying their thinking aloud when they are reading (Rupley, W. H., Blair, T. 
R., and Nichols, W. D, 2009), 2. Scaffolding: scaffolding is an aid to demonstrate a strategy for 
students while they develop a concept or a skill (Rupley, W. H., Blair, T. R., and Nichols, W. D, 
2009), 3. Teaching and modeling metacognitive reading strategies: students should learn 
metacognitive reading strategies to become better readers; these strategies have three clusters of 
metacognition: planning, monitoring, and evaluating strategies (Iwai, Y. 2011). 4. Use of graphic 


organizers: graphic organizers are a scaffolding strategy that can be implemented with English 
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language learners, they help classify and summarize information. There is a variety of graphic 
organizers such as: graphic organizers for narrative stories, science facts, and biographies (Pang, 


Y. 2013). 
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Chapter Four: Teacher workshop 


This workshop focuses on effective reading strategies for English language learners. This 
workshop is offered to elementary classroom teachers and elementary school administrators in 
one of the school districts in North Carolina. The expectation of this workshop is to contribute to 
the literacy development of elementary English language learners. Specific phonological, oral 
language and reading strategies are discussed in this workshop as essential predictors of reading 
success for this population. 

The delivery of the workshop content is supported by a google slides presentation (See 
Appendix A: Slides). This workshop includes five stages. The first stage aims to provide the 
main factors that limit a full literacy development in some English language learners. The second 
stage objective focuses on the specific needs this population has in terms of reading skills. The 
third stage emphasizes on effective phonological strategies that can be implemented with English 
language learners. The fourth highlights oral language strategies that can improve learners’ oral 
language skills including vocabulary. Lastly, the fifth stage underlines some useful reading 


comprehension strategies that can help build English language learners’ comprehension skills. 


First stage 


This stage begins with several factors that affect some English language learners’ reading 


comprehension and reading development. These factors are supported by different authors 
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(August et al.,2006; Fataneh et al. 2019; Li et al. 2018; Sirin 2005; Kieffer, 2010) (Figure 4.1 1, 


4.1 2 and 4.1.3 See also Appendix A, slides # 3, 4 and 5) 


Reading comprehension in English 
language learners 


Some English language learners have: 
1. Limited vocabulary, limited background, and less familiarity with discourse 
patterns (August et al,2006). 
2. Difficulties in several areas such as oral language, metalinguistic, and 
cognitive skills, including vocabulary, listening comprehension, working 
memory, higher level skills, morphological and syntactic awareness 


(Fataneh et al. 2019) 


Figure 4.1 1 Factors that affect some English language learners’ reading comprehension 
and reading development. 


3. Difficulties in reading in their native language and this struggle also impacts 
the second language reading because both languages depend on the same set 
of linguistic skills ( Li et al. 2018). 

4. Low socioeconomic status, parents have had limited education and they 
have attended under-supported schools; factors that are directly related to 


academic achievement (Sirin 2005). 


Figure 4.1 2 Factors that affect some English language learners’ reading comprehension 
and reading development. 
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5. Low socioeconomic backgrounds, they are at higher risk for late-emerging 


reading difficulties (Kieffer, 2010). 


Figure 4.1 3 Factors that affect some English language learners’ reading comprehension 
and reading development. 


Second stage 


The second stage emphasizes on this population’s needs in terms of reading comprehension 
and reading development as well as starts indicating the importance of different effective teaching 
practices such as phonological awareness, oral language, vocabulary and reading comprehension 
strategies for English language learners’ reading improvement (Denton 2012) (Figure 4.2 1 See 


also Appendix A, slide 6) 
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English language learners literacy 
needs 


English language learners need effective and direct instruction in: 

1. Phonemic awareness 

2. Phonics and fluency 

3. Implementation of guided and independent practice in reading 
4. Vocabulary and comprehension with limitless opportunities to 
practice words in speaking, listening, reading and writing tasks 


(Denton, 2012). 


Figure 4.2 1 English language learners' literacy needs 


Then, teachers have a time to turn and talk with a colleague to discuss what phonological 
strategies they implement with English language learners in the classroom. This is the introduction 


for the third stage (Figure 4.2 2. See also Appendix A, slide 7) 
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What are some phonological 
strategies you implement with 
your English language learners? 


Figure 4.2 2 What are some phonological strategies you implement with your English 
language learners? 


Third stage 


The third stage highlights some effective phonological awareness strategies that can be 
implemented in the classroom for English language learners’ reading development. In this stage, 
phoneme awareness, rhyming, alliteration, segmentation, adding, deleting and substitution 
strategies are discussed (Texas Center for Reading and Language Artis and the Texas Education 
Agency, 2000). 

The first strategy is phoneme awareness. A video is presented to show how to do this 


strategy with Elkonin boxes (Figure 4.3 1. See also Appendix A, slide 9) 
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Phoneme awareness 


Elkonin Boxes 


Gi 


4 
ji 
i 


Pala a aie 


Figure 4.3 1 Phoneme awareness strategy: Elkonin boxes. 


Then, the next phonological strategy to improve English language learners’ reading 


development is presented to teachers: rhyming (figure 4.3 2. See also Appendix A, slide 10) 


| ban fan } pee ae 
; - : lap = map : 
= can man = i 7 
i 7 i nop sop } 
Ii pan ron } E j 
: tan van £ S 
i : : zap snop į 
i plan than $ SS 


Taken from myteachingcupboard.com 


Figure 4.3 2 Rhyming strategy 
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Next, alliteration is presented as another essential phonological strategy that can improve 
reading development in English language learners (Figure 4.3 3. See also Appendix A, slide 11). 


With this strategy, students reinforce their oral language as well as their phoneme awareness. 


Alliteration 


Mom, Tom, 
Pot, pet, pick, gum, him, 
peck, put, pill, ham, jam, 


peach 


Figure 4.3 3 Alliteration strategy. 


Following the alliteration strategy, the sentence segmentation strategy is also considered. 
In segmentation, students clap, count, tap or finger-snap to know how many words a sentence has. 
Segmentation works for dictation and beginning writing skills (Figure 4.3 4. See also Appendix 


A, slide 12) 
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Sentence segmentation 


Students clap, count, tap or finger-snap to know how many 
words a sentence has. 


Figure 4.3 4 Sentence segmentation. 
Last, adding, deleting and substitution is discussed. This advance phonological awareness 


skill prepares English language learners in manipulation of phonemes as well as readiness for 


higher oral language skills (Figure 4.3 5. See also Appendix A, slide 13) 
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Adding, deleting or substituting 


Figure 4.3 5 Adding, deleting and substituting strategy. 


To conclude this third stage, phonological awareness strategies; teachers are invited to 
reflect. That is why, there are some questions that are addressed. The questions are discussed 


between colleagues and then shared to the presenter (Figure 4.3 6, See also Appendix A, slide 14) 
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Time to reflect 


What are some 
other 
phonological 
strategies 
have you used 
with your 
students? 


How can you 
implement 


these strategies 
in your 
classroom? 


Think about your 


teaching context. 
Which students do 
you think can get 
the most benefit 
from these 
strategies? why? 


Figure 4.3 6 Time to reflect. 


Fourth stage 


To start this stage, there is a turn and talk time about oral language strategies that educators 
currently implement in their classrooms with English language learners (Figure 4.4 1, See also 


Appendix A, slide 15) 
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What are some oral language 
development strategies you 
implement with your English 
language learners? 


Figure 4.4 1 Turn and talk: oral language strategies. 


Following the discussion, some oral language strategies are explained with the objective 
of enhancing English language learners’ oral language and vocabulary. The strategies that are 
presented in this fourth stage are: sight word vocabulary, vocabulary instruction, scaffolding, 
authentic language opportunities, shadowing and meaningful classroom talk. 

First, the importance of sight word vocabulary is reviewed. Sight word vocabulary gives 
learners skills for successful early literacy skills (Helman and Burns, 2008) (Figure 4.4 2. See also 


Appendix A, slide 17). 
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Sight word vocabulary 


Dolch Sight Words Dolch Sight Words 
First Grade (41 words) Second Grade (46 words) 


always 
around 


any of 
as old pass 
ask once Bsh 
both 
open bu 
could over S 
every put Ssd 
fly round di 
from some ee 
don’t 
give stop fast 
going take first 
had thank fva 
has them 
found 
her then ave 
him think g 


Taken from sightword.com 


Figure 4.4 2 Sight word vocabulary. 

Next, explicit vocabulary instruction is addressed as one of the most essential elements for 
improving English language learners’ oral language. Different strategies are explained to teachers 
such as: visuals, acting out new words, building background knowledge, use of students’ first 
language, use of cognates, frequent exposure to new words, and instruction on word structure 
(Northrop and Andrei, 2020). (Figure 4.4 3, 4.4 4, 4.4 5, 4.4 6, 4.4 7, 4.4 8, 4.4 9, 4.4 10. See also 


Appendix A, slide 18, 19, 20, 21). 
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Vocabulary instruction 


1. Visuals Yotabulary 
“|MATTER 


Ficture Talk - ° —— 
aor) 


Taken from Valentinaesl.com 


2. Acting out new words 


Figure 4.4 3 Visuals and acting out new words. 


Vocabulary instruction 
3. Building background knowledge 


KWL chart 


What do you know? What did you learn? 


What do you want to know? 


4. Use of student’s first Language 


SPANISH FRENCH ITALIAN 
ARABIC RUSSIAN BENGALI 
MANDARIN PORTUGUESE INDONESIAN 


Figure 4.4 4 Building background knowledge and use of student’s first language. 
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Vocabulary instruction 


5. Use of cognates 


Taken from Jorja’s dual language classroom 


Figure 4.4 5 Use of cognates. 


Vocabulary instruction 


6. Frequent exposure to new words 


Taken from 
numberoneinstitute.com 


7. Instruction on word structure 


e Root words 
e Prefixes 
e Suffixes 
(Northrop & Andrei, 2020). 


Figure 4.4 6 Frequent exposure to new words and instruction on word structure. 
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Also, scaffolding is considered one of the best strategies for oral language development. In 
this workshop, the importance of scaffolding is highlighted. When scaffolding is implemented in 
the classroom, comprehensible input occurs, due to the use of its different resources such as 
visuals, graphic organizers, read aloud, use of first language, intentional small or group work, 
modeling and gestures, and connection to background knowledge (Garbati and Mady, 2015) 


(Figure 4.4 7. See also Appendix A, slide 22) 


Scaffolding 


Use of first language 


Visuals and Realia Read Aloud 


gn = E E 


D <P; $; Taken from mshouser.com 
MR 


Graphic 


Organizers ON 


Qs 


Intentional Small Group/Partner 


Work 
3 
sats a a ghee Sentence Structures/ IRR 
I Starters 
*/ know because ° 


Figure 4.4 8 Scaffolding. 


Authentic oral language opportunities are addressed as effective oral language strategies. 
In this workshop, teachers get to know that oral language exposure is one of the best indicators of 


developing effective oral language skills (Figure 4.4 9. See also Appendix A, slide 23) 
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Authentic language opportunities 


Examples 


1. Role plays 


2. Special guests in your classroom 


3. Field trips/ expeditions 


4. Connecting with other students abroad 


5. Preparing and doing a presentation 


6. Creation of videos 


Figure 9.4 8 Authentic language opportunities. 
After, the shadowing strategy is explained. This strategy helps educators identify oral 
language needs in English language learners (Soto-Hinman, I, 2011) (Figure 4.4 10. See also 


Appendix A, slide 24) 


Shadowing 


Teachers monitor students’ academic language for a period of time 
to become aware of students’ academic needs in terms of oral 


language development. 


(Soto-Hinman, I, 2011). 


Figure 4.4 11 Shadowing _ 
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Last, meaningful classroom talk proposed by Walki and Heritage (2018) is examined as 
another strategy for oral language development in English language learners. These authors 
propose that a productive talk is effective when:1. students know what the purpose of the talk is, 
2. students have ideas to elaborate their speech, 3. students have organized thoughts, and 4. 
students produce complex and expanded language with connectors and conjunctions to elaborate 


their speech (Figure 4.4 12. See also Appendix A, slide 25) 


Meaninoful classroom talk 


A productive talk is effective when: 


1. students know what the purpose of the talk is 

2. students have ideas to elaborate their speech 

3. students have organized thoughts 

4. students produce complex and expanded language with connectors and 


conjunctions to elaborate their speech 


(Walqui, A, & Heritage, M, 2018). 


Figure 4.4 12 Meaningful classroom talk 


To conclude this workshop stage, there is a time to reflect. Teachers discuss questions with 
peers and presenter about the oral language development strategies discussed in this workshop, 
how they can be implemented in the educators’ context and what other strategies they have used 


in the classroom (Figure 4.4 13. See also Appendix A, slide 26) 
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Time to reflect 


How can you 
implement 
these strategies 
in your 
classroom? 


Figure 4.4 13 Time to reflect 


Think about your 


teaching context. 
Which students do 
you think can get 
the most benefit 
from these 
strategies? why? 


What are other 
oral language 
strategies that 
you have used 
with your 
students? 
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Fifth stage 


To introduce the last stage of this workshop, there is a time for turn and talk. Teachers talk 
to each other to explore reading strategies that they currently implement with English language 


learners in the classroom (Figure 4.5 1. See also Appendix A, slide 27) 


What are some reading 
comprehension strategies you 
implement with your English 
language learners? 


Figure 4.5 1 Turn and talk time: Reading comprehension strategies. 
The first reading comprehension strategy that introduces this stage is teacher think alouds. 
This strategy develops students’ cognitive skills (Rupley, W. H., Blair, T. R., and Nichols, W. D, 


2009) (Figure 4.5 2. See also Appendix A, slide 29) 
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Think alouds 66 
THINK 

ALOUD. 

—99 


Think alouds are a great strategy to develop students’ cognitive skills as 


well as they require teacher discussion and teacher-student interaction 


(Rupley, W. H., Blair, T. R., & Nichols, W. D, 2009) 


Figure 4.5 2 Think alouds 


Next, scaffolding is reviewed as a reading comprehension strategy. This practice works for 
both oral language development and reading comprehension strategies. Scaffolding makes content 
more comprehensible for English learners (Garbati and Mady, 2015) (Figure 4.5 3. See also 


Appendix A, slide 30) 


Scaffolding 


Use of first language 
Visuals and Realia Read Aloud 


Ti n E ee 
> <7; Fs 


ry ~ > Taken from mshouser.com 


Graphic _— 4 


Organizers 


| Intentional Small Group/Partner 
Work 


z 
Connect to Background Sentence Structures/ PESAS AN 


Knowledge Starters 


Figure 4.5 3 Scaffolding 
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Besides, metacognitive reading strategies are proposed in this workshop as a practice that 
develops reading comprehension in English language learners. These strategies are planning, 
monitoring and evaluating. (Iwai, Y. 2011) (Figure 9.5 4 and Figure 4.5 5. See also Appendix A, 


slide 31 and 32). 


Metacognitive reading 
strategies 


Planning: activating students prior knowledge 


Examples: observing a picture, heading, illustration or picture can help readers 
understand or predict what the text will be about. 


Monitoring: during reading 


Examples: vocabulary comprehension, reading comprehension,ssummarizing 
and getting the main idea of either the text or the paragraph. 


(Iwai, Y. 2011) 


Figure 4.5 4 Metacognitive reading strategies 
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Metacognitive reading 
strategies 


Evaluating: after reading 


Examples: apply knowledge they have read to other situations and respond to 
comprehension questions to show better understanding of the book 


(Iwai, Y. 2011) 


Figure 4.5 5 Metacognitive reading strategies 
Last, graphic organizers are exposed as another strategy for improving English language 
learners’ reading comprehension. Graphic organizers like: narrative, problem and solution, how to 


and timeline are explained (Pang, Y. 2013) (Figure 4.5 6. See also Appendix A, slide 33) 


Graphic organizers 


Graphic organizers help English language learners organize, summarize 
and classify content. 


-Narrative graphic organizer: beginning, middle and end. 
-Problem-solution graphic organizer: problem and solution. 
-How to graphic organizer: steps and sequence. 


-Timeline graphic organizer: concept and time. 


Figure 4.5 6 Graphic organizers 
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To conclude this stage there is a time to reflect. Teachers discuss about reading strategies 
proposed in the workshop, how to implement these presented and share other strategies they 
have used with English language learners in the classroom (Figure 4.5 7. See also Appendix A, 


slide 34). 


Time to reflect 


What are other 
reading 
strategies that 
you have used 
with your 
students? 


How can you 
implement 


these strategies 
in your 
classroom? 


Think about your 


teaching context. 
Which students do 
you think can get 
the most benefit 
from these 
strategies? why? 


Figure 4.5 7 Time to reflect. 


Last, there is a question-and-answer session. The presenter clarifies doubts and questions 


to teachers if there any (Figure 4.5 8. See also Appendix A, slide 35) 
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Questions? 


Doubts? 


Figure 4.5 8 Question and answer session 


Chapter Five: Conclusion 


Learning to read in a second language can be a struggle for some English language 
learners. Factors such as limited vocabulary, difficulties in reading in their native language, oral 
language apprehension, metalinguistic inexperience, cognitive and working memory skills as 
well as low socio-economic status have an impact on English language learners’ reading success. 
However, with appropriate phonological, oral language and reading comprehension strategies, 
English learners can start developing their reading skills effectively. That is why, the objective of 
this workshop is to provide a variety of reading development strategies that classroom teachers 
can take into consideration when working with this population. 

It has been my experience that some content teachers need support with English language 
learners in the classroom. Some of them still need assistance in terms of how to teach English 
learners how to read. For instance, in the district where I work at, English language learners are 
mostly Spanish-speaking students. It is paramount that administrators, instructional support 
personnel and classroom teachers understand that Spanish only has five vowel sounds compared 
to English with twenty-four vowel sounds; with appropriate and direct phoneme and 
phonological awareness instruction, English learners can learn these different sounds to become 
successful readers. 

Furthermore, classroom teachers need guidance in scaffolding and differentiating 
instruction to make content more comprehensible for English learners; they also need to be 
aware of the importance of oral language in developing reading skills and the significance of 


vocabulary for effective reading comprehension. English learners need direct oral language 
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instruction including vocabulary to become effective readers. This workshop will give classroom 
teachers and administrators the essential elements to teach English language learners how to 
read. 

During this thesis process, I have had the opportunity to become more familiar with the 
science of reading, especially for English language learners. Also, I have had the chance to 
reflect on my teaching practice as an English language teacher, and have made essential 
modifications for helping my students become better readers. In addition, I have strengthened my 
advocacy towards my students in terms of their reading development; that is why, I have had 
several discussions with my classroom teachers that I worked with, these conversations have 
been mainly about what my students’ needs are for becoming effective readers; additionally, I 
have started a proposal with one of my ESL coworkers to start implementing a schoolwide direct 
vocabulary instruction. 

I hope that this project helps classroom teachers and administrators understand that for 
some English language learners learning to read can be a challenging experience but with 
appropriate and effective phonological, oral language and reading comprehension strategies such 
as the ones presented in this workshop, these learners can learn how to read. This workshop 
expects that school administrators and classroom teachers take responsibility for English 
learners’ academic success which is not only on English as a second language teachers. 

In order for this proposal to be useful for school districts, it needs to be updated with 
cutting edge reading strategies that continue helping English language learners in their reading 
development. Despite for some of them, learning to read is not easy, it is essential that educators 


look for the best practices to implement. Ultimately, the power to transform teaching practices 
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for better is on all stakeholders, the reading success of English language learners depends on 


school administrators, classroom teachers and English as a second language teachers’ efforts. 
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Appendix 
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Effective reading 
strategies for 

English language 
learners 


Slide # 1 


Slide # 2 


Appendix A 


By Johanna Jaramillo 


Objectives 


Provide the main factors that limit a full literacy development in 
some English language learners. 

Address the specific needs this population has in terms of reading 
development 

Present effective phonological strategies that can be implemented 


with English language learners. 


A 
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Objectives 


4. Discuss oral language strategies that can improve learners’ oral language 
skills including vocabulary. 
S. Highlight some useful reading comprehension strategies that can help 


build English language learners’ comprehension skills. 


Slide # 3 


Reading comprehension in English 
language learners 


Some English language learners have: 
1. Limited vocabulary, limited background, and less familiarity with discourse 
patterns (August et al.,2006). 
2. Difficulties in several areas such as oral language, metalinguistic, and 
cognitive skills, including vocabulary, listening comprehension, working 
memory, higher level skills, morphological and syntactic awareness 


(Fataneh et al. 2019) 


Slide # 4 
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3. Difficulties in reading in their native language and this struggle also impacts 
the second language reading because both languages depend on the same set 
of linguistic skills (Li et al. 2018). 

4. Low socioeconomic status, parents have had limited education and they 
have attended under-supported schools; factors that are directly related to 


academic achievement (Sirin 2005). 


Slide #5 


5. Low socioeconomic backgrounds, they are at higher risk for late-emerging 


reading difficulties (Kieffer, 2010). 


Slide # 6 
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English language learners’ literacy 
needs 


English language learners need effective and direct instruction in: 

1. Phonemic awareness 

2. Phonics and fluency 

3. Implementation of guided and independent practice in reading 
4. Vocabulary and comprehension with limitless opportunities to 
practice words in speaking, listening, reading and writing tasks 


(Denton, 2012). 


Slide # 7 


What are some phonological 
strategies you implement with 
your English language learners? 


Slide # 8 
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1. Phonological 
awareness 
strategies 


Slide # 9 
Phoneme awareness 
Elkonin Boxes 
Slide # 10 
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tan van 


if pan ran {| 


plan than 


Slide # 11 


Alliteration 


Pot, pet, pick, 
peck, put, pill, 
peach 


Slide # 12 


lap = map 
nap sap 
tap wrap 


Taken from myteachingcupboard.com 


Mom, Tom, 
gum, him, 
ham, jam, 
gym 
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Sentence segmentation 


Students clap, count, tap or finger-snap to know how many 
words a sentence has. 


l 


(7s i 
Be eco ` 


\ 


Slide # 13 


Adding, deleting or substituting 


Slide # 14 
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Time to reflect 


What are some 
other 
phonological 
strategies 
have you used 
with your 
students? 


How can you 
implement 


these strategies 
in your 
classroom? 


Think about your 
teaching context. 
Which students do 
you think can get 
the most benefit 
from these 
strategies? why? 


Slide # 15 


What are some oral language 
development strategies you 
implement with your English 
language learners? 


Slide # 16 
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2. Oral language 
develooment 
strategies 


Slide # 17 


Sight word vocabulary 


Dolch Sight Words Dolch Sight Words 
First Grade (41 words) Second Grade (46 words) 
after let always 
again live around 
a may because 
any of been 
pth old before 
ask once Hb 
by open i 
could over ail 
every put cold 
fly round aas 
from some don’t 
give stop Tast 
going take 
had thank jeshi 
has them found 
her then gave 
him think goes 
his walk green 
how were its 
just when made 
know many 
off 


Taken from sightword.com 


Slide # 18 
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Vocabulary instruction 


1. Visuals 


+ Taken from Valentinaesl.com 


2. Acting out new words 


Slide # 19 


Vocabulary instruction 
3. Building background knowledge 


KWL chart 
What do you know? What do you want to know? | What did you learn? 
4. Use of student’s first Language 
SPANISH FRENCH ITALIAN 
ARABIC RUSSIAN BENGALI 
MANDARIN PORTUGUESE INDONESIAN 


Slide # 20 
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Vocabulary instruction 


5. Use of cognates 


Taken from Jorja’s dual language classroom 


Slide # 21 


Vocabulary instruction 


6. Frequent exposure to new words 


Taken from 
numberoneinstitute.com 


7. Instruction on word structure 


e Root words 


e Prefixes 
e Suffixes 
(Northrop & Andrei, 2020). 
Slide # 22 
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Scaffolding 


Use of first language 
Visuals and Realia Read Aloud 


re a ITNE 
D a; H; Taken from mshouser.com 
AR 


da 


Intentional Small Group/Partner 


Graphic 
Organizers 


Ed 


Work 
Hd 
A r Sentence Structures/ PESA AN 
I Starters 
*/ know because 


Slide # 23 
Authentic language opportunities 
Examples 
1. Role plays 
2. Special guests in your classroom 
3. Field trips/ expeditions 
4. Connecting with other students abroad 
5. Preparing and doing a presentation 
6. Creation of videos 
Slide # 24 
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Shadowing 


Teachers monitor students’ academic language for a period of time 
to become aware of students’ academic needs in terms of oral 


language development. 


(Soto-Hinman, I, 2011). 


Slide # 25 


Meaninoful classroom talk 


A productive talk is effective when: 


1. students know what the purpose of the talk is 

2. students have ideas to elaborate their speech 

3. students have organized thoughts 

4. students produce complex and expanded language with connectors and 


conjunctions to elaborate their speech 


(Walqui, A, & Heritage, M, 2018). 


Slide # 26 
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Time to reflect 


What are other 
oral language 
strategies that 
you have used 
with your 
students? 


How can you 
implement 


these strategies 
in your 
classroom? 


Think about your 
teaching context. 
Which students do 
you think can get 
the most benefit 
from these 
strategies? why? 


Slide # 27 


What are some reading 
comprehension strategies you 
implement with your English 
language learners? 


Slide # 28 
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3. Reading 
comprehension 
strategies 


Think alouds 66- 
THINK 
ALOUD. 
997 


Think alouds are a great strategy to develop students’ cognitive skills as 


Slide # 29 


well as they require teacher discussion and teacher-student interaction 


(Rupley, W. H., Blair, T. R., & Nichols, W. D, 2009) 


Slide # 30 
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Scaffolding 


Use of first language 


Visuals and Realia Read Aloud 


- a 
re 3” Modeling/Gestures 
D” cs 


A p Taken from mshouser.com 


Graphic 


Organizers E CN 


Intentional Small Group/Partner 
Work 
? 


Connect to Background 
Knowledge 


Sentence Structures/ 3 
Starters 


./ know because . 


Slide # 31 


Metacognitive reading 
strategies 


Planning: activating students prior knowledge 


Examples: observing a picture, heading, illustration or picture can help readers 
understand or predict what the text will be about. 


Monitoring: during reading 


Examples: vocabulary comprehension, reading comprehension,summarizing 
and getting the main idea of either the text or the paragraph. 


(Iwai, Y. 2011) 


| 
Slide # 32 
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Metacognitive reading 
strategies 


TE; i 


Examples: apply knowledge they have read to other situations and respond to 
comprehension questions to show better understanding of the book 


(Iwai, Y. 2011) 
Slide # 33 


Graphic organizers 


Graphic organizers help English language learners organize, summarize 
and classify content. 


-Narrative graphic organizer: beginning, middle and end. 
-Problem-solution graphic organizer: problem and solution. 
-How to graphic organizer: steps and sequence. 


-Timeline graphic organizer: concept and time. 
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Time to reflect 


What are other 


How can you reading 
implement strategies that 
these strategies you have used 
in your with your 
classroom? students? 
Think about your 
teaching context. 
Which students do 
you think can get 
the most benefit 
from these 
strategies? why? 
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Questions? 


Doubts? 
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